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Abstract 

For morethan a decade, reform in vocational education has been a 
major topic i n national reports calling for educational change. A 
majority of these documents identify the teach eras the major change 
agent. T heinstrument used in this study isdesigned to assess attitudes 
ofvocational education studentsregardingthevocational coursein 
which they are enrolled. Responsesfrom 354 secondary marketing 
education students are analyzed using both descriptive and inferential 
statistics. T hefivecore pnopositionsof exemplary teaching developed 
byTheN ational Board for Professional Teaching Standards provide 
a ph i I osop h i cal fram ework for f u rth er exam i n ati on of stu dy f i n d i n gs. 

Findings suggest that students are generally positive about their 
marketing course and form perceptionstoward marketing courses 
based on three factors- Personal Relevance, Educational Value, and 
LifeSkills. 

M arketing related occupations are expected to experiencea continual growth pattern beyond 
thefi rst decadeof this new century. The Bureau of Labor Statistics (1998) predicts there will be 
approximately two and a half million new jobsand four million replacement jobs in marketing 
occupations by 2006. Careers in marketing stretch acrossa wide array of industriesand businesses 
and arefound in both privateand public sectors. M arketing positionsareavailableto persons 
holding advanced degrees aswell asthosewith high school diplomas. 

Thereare more than 7,000 marketing education programsoperatingin high schoolsthroughout 
theU nited States (M arketing Education Resource Center 2000). These programs are designed 
to meet the needs of students with at least three different interest levels: (a) students desiring 
marketing career exploration, (b) students wishing to begin their marketing careersfol lowi ng 
high school, and (c) studentswantingto obtain someform of post-secondary education in a 
marketing area. 

A fundamental roleof marketing educatorsshould betoprovidetheir students with coursesthat 
meet their current and future personal and career needs. Therefore, marketing education teachers 
atthehigh school level should beconcerned with providing studentswith educational preparation 
about marketing skills, jobs, and careers as well asdeveloping employment characteristics vital to 
persons involved in marketing occupations. 

A search oftheprofessional literature revealed numerousdocumentsprepared during the last 
decadeof the 20 tl, century that demanded educational reform, especial ly i n theareaof high 
school vocational programs (Lynch, 1996). A majority of these reports acknowledgethat it will 
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be teachers and their classroom practices that ultimately will transform education (Lynch). In this 
new century, marketing teachers will becritical in initiating and implementing changesto 
improvemarketing education and marketing education programs. 

H atziosand H eath-Camp (1991) reported that marketing education programsexhibit 10 
tangible attributes and 9 symbolic attributes. The 10 tangible attributes identified included: (a) 
students trained in marketingjobs, (b) graduates employed in good paying positions, (c) marketing 
teachers involved with job placement, (d) student practical experience gained through on-the- 
job training, (e) students prepared for college, (f) programs enhanced by a variety of learning 
experiences, (g) credit earned by studentsfor working, (h) students taught to communicate 
effectively, (i) students taught responsibility, and (j) students prepared to makegood career 
choices. H atziosand H eath-Camp described symbolic attributesusingthefollowing adjectives: 
(a) modern, (b) friendly, (c) confident, (d) exciting, (e) professional, (f) sophisticated, (g) wants- 
to-be-rich, (h) business-like, and (i) sociable/outgoing. 

In studies of attitudes related to the attributes described above(H atzios, 1996; H eath-Camp, & 
Camp, 1992), both tangibleand symbolic attributes werefound to besignifi cant contributors 
totheattitudesheld by marketing and non-marketing students. H owever, thetangibleattributes 
exhibited by marketing education programsaccounted for moreofthevariancein both groups 
of students than did symbolic attributes. H ence, marketing and non-marketing studentstended 
to be more influenced by attributesdealing with work preparation, employment, and careers. 

A number of studies show that career and technical students believe their programs of study 
have value. Ruff (1993) studied perceptionsof fashion marketingstudentstowardtheircourses. 
Studentsfound their fashion marketing coursesto be valuable. In another study, Womble, Ruff, 
and J ones (1995) found that business education studentsbelieved that their business courses 
prepared them for employment in bu si ness related jobs. Students enrolled intradeand industrial 
education courses indicated that their courses were worth whileand interesting (Jones, Womble, 
Searcy, 1997). 

Theattitudesheld by marketing education students abouttheir marketing courses areof particular 
importanceaswemoveintothisnew century. If, asLynch (1996) hasindicated, the catalyst for 
vocational education reform will bein thehandsof classroom teachers, a study of student 
attitudescomparedwith exem p I ary teac h i n g p ract i ces can h el p d eterm i n e effect i ve o r i n effecti ve 
program components and inform decision making about program changes. M aking appropriate 
changes will enhance student learning and program success. M arketing teachers must bein tune 
with the needs of their students and the marketing workforce. 

Philosophical Framework 

According to the N ational Boaid for Professional Teaching Standards(N BPTS, 1997), there are 
fivecorepropositionsthatserveasafoundation for recognizing exemplary teachers: "(1) Teachers 
a recommitted to students and their learning, (2)T eachers know thesubjects they teach and how 
to teach those subjects to students, (3) Teachers are responsiblefor managing and monitoring 
student learning, (4) T each ers think systematically about their practice and learn from experience, 
and (5) Teachers are members of learning communities" (pp. 1-3). Stand aids presented by the 
N BPTS provideafoundation for thedevelopmentand growth of vocational education teachers. 
Vocational educators who successfully apply these propositions strengthen their teaching and 
improvestudent learning (N BPTS). 



Thefirst proposition callsfor vocational teachers to makeknowledgeavailabletoall students. 
Exemplary teacherswillingly change their teaching strategies through observation and knowledge 
of their students' needs(N BPTS, 1997).Thesecond proposition directs vocational teachersto 
develop a powerful understanding of thesubject(s) they teach. This proposition requires an in- 
depth understanding of their subject, itsdevelopment, organization, linkage to other subjects, 
and real-world applications(N BPT S). T hethird proposition instructs vocational teachersto take 
control of their courses and programs. Exceptional teachers are able to engagethei r students in 
I earning through a variety of educational en richment strategies. They areableto effectively and 
appropriately teach, motivate, discipline, and assess student perfoimance(N BPTSj.Thefourth 
proposition changes vocational teachersto act as rolemodelsfor their students. They reinforce 
their teaching through examination and usenew findings, ideas, and theories to enhance their 
instructional practices(N B PT S). T helast proposition encourages vocational teachersto become 
involved in their school and local communities. Exemplary teacherscan evaluate and select 
appropriateschool and community resources so that students ben efitfrom collaborative experiences 
(NBPTS). 

Credibility and respect in marketing education can only bedeveloped through theapplication 
and maintenanceof high standards- for marketing teachers, their courses, programs, and students. 
Education is a process that is constantly evolving. Thus, it must be continually examined for 
potential improvements. TheN BPTS provides marketing teachers with propositionsthat can 
help guidethem through theeducational growth and change needed for this new century. 


PURPOSESAND OBJECTIVES 

Thestudydescribed in thisarticleobtained and examined perceptionsof students enrolled in 
marketing education courses. Examining marketing students' perceptionsabout their marketing 
courses and exploringtheseperceptionsusingthefivepropositionssetforth bytheN BPTScan 
proveinstrumental in helping marketing educators and career-technical administratorswith 
teaching, program, and curricular reform. 

Theprimary purposeofthisresearch wastoinvestigatestudent perceptionsabout themarketing 
education coursesin which they wereenrolled. Selected variables were examined to determine 
possible influences on student perceptions. The specific objectives of this study were to (a) 
describecharacteristics of students en rolled in secondary marketing education courses, (b) describe 
students' perceptionstowaid marketing courses, (c) identifyunderlyingdimensionsthat comprise 
secondary marketing students' perceptions, and (d) examinetheinfluenceof select variables 
(e. g., gender grade level, career objective, post graduation plans, and reasonsfor enrolling) on 
students' perceptionsabout marketing courses. 


M ETHOD 


Participants 

The target population for this study included all secondary students enrol led in marketing 
education courses taught in eight intentionally-selected high school programs located in a 
southeastern state i n the U nited States. A purposeful sampling of intact classeswasused in order 
to minimizedisruption of students and ensure that a variety of marketing education programs 
was represented in thesample.Thefinal research sampleconsisted of 406 students enrolled in 
M arketing Education courses. Of the 406 surveys distributed, 354 returns generated a response 
rateof 87%. All returned surveys were deemed usableand included in theanalysis. The research 
sampleincluded 160 (45.2%) maleparticipantsand 194 (54.8%) female participants. It 
represented 251 (70.9%) Caucasians, 79 (22.3%) African-Americans, 8 (2.3%) Asians, 7 (2.0%) 
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H ispanics, and 1 (.3%) N ative American. Eight (2.3%) students identified their ethnic origin as 
other. Survey parti ci pants consisted of 265 (74.9%) 12 th -grade students, 71 (20.1%) Up- 
grade students, 14 (4.0%) 10 th -grade students, and 4 (1.1%) 9 th -grade students. Table 1 
summarizes thisinformation aswell asother demographic and work-related data from section 1 
of the survey. 

Tablel 

D emoqraphicsand Related C haracteristicsof Students E n rol led in Secondary Program (N =354) 


Personal C haracteri sties 

Gender: 

Female 
M ale 

Race: 

Caucasian 
African American 
H ispanic 
Asian 

N ativeAmerican 
Other 
Grade level: 

gth 

10 h 

11 th 

12 th 

Gradesusually earned in school: 

M ostlyAs 
M ostlyBs 
M ostlyCs 
M ostlyDs 
M ostlyFs 

Enrollment C haracteri sties 

FI aveyou taken any other vocational education courses? 

Yes 

No 

N otsure 

M ost important reason for enrolling in thecurrent program: 

T hought it would help meget a good job after high school 
T hought it would help mein college 
Liked the teacher 

T hought it would beeasy to passor get a good grade 

N eeded thecreditand nothing else was availableor appealing 

F riend recommended it to me 

G uidancecounselor recommended it to me 

Wanted to get out of school early by enrolling in acooperative 

on-the-job training experience 

Interested in thesubject 

Other 

E m ployment C haracteri sties 

Employed: 

Yes 

No 


Pecent 

54.8 

45.2 

70.9 

22.3 
2.0 
2.3 
0.3 
2.3 

1.1 

4.0 

20.1 

74.9 

25.4 

57.9 
16.1 
0.6 
0.0 


45.2 
44.6 

10.2 

12.1 

9.0 
5.4 
4.2 

3.1 

10.5 

4.2 

33.9 

11.6 

5.9 
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87.6 

12.4 



Involvement in a cooperative on-the-job training experience: 

Yes 65.5 

No 28.4 

Not sure 6.1 

N umber of hours worked per week reported by students: 

lOorless 3.5 

11-20 35.8 

21-30 42.9 

31-40 13.5 

Over 40 4.2 

Job sources reported bystudents enrolled in program: 

Teacher 8,4 

School counselor 0.3 

Friendsorfamily 54.0 

Newspaper 1.3 

Other 35.7 

Educational/ C areer C haracteristics 

I mmediateplansupon graduation from high school: 

Work full-time 9.6 

Attend a 2-year collegeor vocational school 17.5 

Attend a 4-year collegeor university 52.8 

Workfull-timeand attend school part-time 5.6 

Military 2.5 

Undecided 8.5 

Other 3.4 

W here themost information about careers was obtained: 

Paients 26.0 

Teachers in the class 18.4 

Other teachers 6.5 

Other adults 6.8 

Friends 5.1 

Guidancecounselors 5.4 

School career center 6.2 

Books 1.4 

M agazines, newspapers, ortelevision 15.3 

Other 9.0 

Educational level of students' mothers: 

D id notfinish high school 8.5 

FI igh school graduate 39.0 

2-year collegegraduateor some college 16.1 

4-yearcollegegraduate 21.5 

Completed somecollege 10.5 

Not sure 4.5 

Educational level of students' fathers: 

Did notfinish high school 6.8 

FI igh school graduate 31.1 

2-year collegegraduateor somecollege 10.5 

4-yearcollegegraduate 27.4 

Completed somecollege 11.3 

Not sure 13.0 


*NoteTablesmay not equal 100% due to missing data or rounding error 
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Instrumentation 

Thestudent perceptions instrument used in this study wasorigi nally developed by Ruff (1993) 
and revised by Womble, etal (1995) and J ones etal. (1997) to assess the perceptions of students 
enrolled in vocational courses. The instrument refinement process consisted of a continual 
review of theextant literatureand suggested revisions provided from vocational studentswho 
responded to statements that might be misinterpreted or unanswered. Content validity was 
established through a review processusingapanel of five vocational educators(Long, Convey, & 
Chwalek, 1985). Cron bach Alpha reliability coefficientsof. 84 (Womble etal.) and .80 (Jones 
etal.) werecomputed for the L ikert-typescale used in theinstrument. 

The first part of the survey helped to develop a profile of student respondents and requested 
demographic, employment, and career plansinformation (seeTablel). The second partofthe 
survey consisted of 20 statements requiring forced responseson a Likert-type scale: 4=strongly 
agree, 3 =agree, 2 =disagree, and 1 = strongly disagree(seeTable2).Thesecond part of the 
instrument provided mostofthedataforthisstudy. 

Procedure 

A list of all secondary M arketing Education programs in the state was obtained from the state's 
department of education. Four strategic regions in thestate were identified and two M arketing 
Education programs from each of the regions were selected for a total of eight participating 
programs. M arketi ng teachers distri buted thesurveysto their classes and asked for students' 
voluntary participation in thestudy. Teachers instructed students to complete only one survey 
even if they were enrolled in more than oneM arketing Education course, to providecomplete 
and honest responses, to taketheirtimewhen responding, and to useasmuch timeasneeded. 
Students placed completed surveysinto an envelopewhich they sealed thereby maintaining 
their anonymity and relieving their fears regarding teachers' knowledgeof responses. 

Datawereanalyzed using both descriptive and inferential statistics. Latentdimensionsunderlying 
the 20 statements that measured student perceptions wereidentified using factor analysis. The 
scree plot (seefigure 1) and the number of Eigen values greater than one were used to determine 
thenumber of factors underlying item responses. Thefactor structure was required to approximate 
simplestructure; itemswere required to load at least .30 on onefactor, whiledemonstratinglow 
loadingson any additional factors. Analysisofvariance(AN 0 VA) was employed todetermineif 
significant differences existed between or among select demographic and background variables 
on identified dimensionsof student perceptions. A .05 level of significance was established for all 
analytic procedures. SPSS wasutilized in thecal culation of all statistical analyses. 

Findings 

Thesampleconsisted of students enrolled in eight sel ected M arketing Education programsin a 
single southeastern state. T hereto re, caution should beapplied when generalizing results of this 
study to larger populations. Report of results includes characteristics of marketing students, 
student perceptionsof marketing education courses, factors identified in student perceptions, 
and influence and comparison of select variables. 

Characteristicsof Marketing Students 

Study results i nclude characteristics of marketi ng education students. Information related to 
students' enrollment, employment, and educational and career characteristics were evaluated. 
M ajor student characteristics arediscussed in thefollowing paragraphs and further detailed in 
T able 1. 
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Enrollment characteristics. Approximately half (45.2%) ofthestudentsreported having taken 
other vocational education courses. W hen directed to identify the most important reason for 
enrolling in the marketing course, 33.9% of students indicated that they wanted to get out of 
school early and that enrolling in cooperativeon-the-job training experiences provided them 
with thisopportunity.Thesecond most selected response was students believed that taking a 
marketing course would helpthem get agood job after high school (12.1%). Thethird most 
selected response was interest in thesubject (11. 6%). While marketing teachers would probably 
prefer that the percents corresponding to these two options were higher it seemsthat getting out 
of school early was moreof an incentive for taking a marketing course when instructed to select 
the most important reason for en rolling. Theresponse that was selected by the least number of 
studentswasaneed for high school credit and nothing el se was availableor appealing (3.1%). 

Employment characteristics. Interestingly, 87.6% ofthestudentsreported being employed; 
however, only 65.5% ofthestudentsreported their positionsascooperativeventu res. T here 
could betwo possi bleexplanationsfor thisfi ndi ng. First, 6.1% of students indicated they were 
not sure if they were involved in cooperativeeducation.Theterminology used on the instrument 
may have been unfamiliar to the students. Secondly, students may be working but not have 
room in their academic scheduleto indudethisexperience. Therefore, students may betaking 
the marketing course but not taking its cooperative component. These students may be working 
but not receiving high school credit for their job nor getting out of school early. A majority 
(56.4%) of students reported working between 21 and 40 hours per week. Over half of the 
students(54%) identified friendsor family as their primary job sources. Surprisingly, a relatively 
low percentageof students (8.3%) indicated their marked ngteachersastheir primary job source. 

Education/career characteristics. A largepercentageofstudents(75.9%) reported havingplans 
to obtain someform of post-secondary education. Over half of thestudents (52. 8%) have plans 
to attend a 4-year collegeor university. These findings may seem large; however the educational 
level of students' parents may help to explain the post-secondary aspirations of these students. 
Students reported that 48.1% of their mothers had someform of col lege education with 21.5% 
holding a4-year degree. Likewise, students reported that 49.2% of their fathers had someform 
of college education and that 27.4% of their fathers graduated from a 4-year institution. M ortimer 
Dennehy, and Lee (1993) found parents' educational levels to have a significant impact on the 
educational aspirationsof their children. 

M ostof the students obtained their information about careers from their parents (26%) and 
their marketing education teachers(18. 4%). Interestingly, however 15.3% ofstudentsobtained 
most of their information about careersfrom magazines, newspapers, and television. 

Student PerceptionsToward Marketing Courses 

Thesecond objective and primary purposeofthisstudy wastodescribeperceptionsof students 
toward the marketing education course in which they were en rolled. Thesamplewascomprised 
of secondary students enrolled in similar programs- all marketing education courses-but in 
different regional locations throughout the state. The mean scores and standard deviations 
associated with the 20 statements from this section of the survey arecompiled in Table 2. 

I n summarizing these results it is important to note that items 5, 11, 13, 15, and 17 have been 
recoded to reflect positive responses. For example, #5 originally read: Theinformation presented 
in this course is out of touch with the"real world. " T hestatement that correspondsto the recoding 
now reads positively: Theinformation presented in thiscourseisin touch with the "real world." 



Table 2 


Perception of Students 


Rank 

Order 

Item 

Number Item Statement 

M ean 

SD 

5 

1 

T hiscourse preparesmefor employment, 

3.12 

.61 

7 

2 

Thiscoursepreparesmefor education after high school. 

2.97 

.61 

12 

3 

T hiscourse informsmeabout whereto get more education 
after high school. 

2.82 

.67 

9 

4 

1 1 i ke the types of proj ects an d assi gn ments we do i n th i s cou rse. 

2.90 

.72 

11 

5 

Theinformation presented in thiscourseisout of touch with 
the "real world." 

2.87 

.76 

9 

6 

Thiscourseteachesmetosolveproblemsand makeeffective 
decisions 

2.90 

.64 

8 

7 

Thiscourseteachesmehowto communicate effectively 
(includingboth speakingand writing). 

2.93 

.67 

16 

8 

Thiscourseteachesmemath skillsneeded by workersin the 
businessworld. 

2.55 

.73 

9 

9 

T hiscourse improvesmy ability to get along with other people, 
especially in the workplace. 

2.90 

.73 

6 

10 

Thiscoursepreparesmeto makegood career choices 

3.07 

,63 

3 

11 

T hiscourse wasa wasteof timefor me. 

3.25 

.74 

2 

12 

1 am glad 1 enrolled in thiscourse. 

3.34 

.64 

7 

13 

Otherelectivecourses(such asart, chorus, business, etc.) 
are more beneficial to methan thiscourse. 

2.97 

,68 

14 

14 

Thiscoursein myschool isjust asbeneficial to measthe 
academic coursesfsuch asEnglish, math, history, etc.) that are 
required of all students. 

2.74 

,81 

1 

15 

M y teacher does not have sufficient knowledgeof thiscourse 
to teach it. 

3.38 

.77 

17 

16 

T h e p roj ects an d assi gn men ts req u i red i n th i s co u rse are 
challengingfor me. 

2.45 

.70 

10 

17 

Thisclassisboring. 

2.89 

.85 

4 

18 

1 would recommend thistypeof classto my friends. 

3.17 

.64 

13 

19 

M y i n terest in a career in thissubject area hasi n creased si n ce 

1 have been in thiscourse. 

2.77 

.77 

15 

20 

T hiscoursepreparesmeto effectively relateto peopleof 
variouscultural and ethnic backgroundsin the workplace. 

2.69 

.76 


Note. Statements 5, 11, 13, 15, & 17 wererecoded to reflect positive responses. 
Scoring Scale: 4 =Strongly Agree, 3 =Agree, 2 =D isagree, 1 =Strongly D isagree 
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Therefore, the recoding of these statements reversed thevalueof student responses asfollows: a 
response of 1 =4; a response of 2 =3; a response of 3 =2; and a response of 4 =1. 

M ean scoresforthe20 individual scale items ranged from ahigh of 3. 38 (M yteacher hassufficient 
knowledge of this course to teach it) to alow of 2.45 (T heprojectsand assignmentsrequired in this 
coursearechallengingfor me). 0 n the4-point Likert-typescale, mean scores ranging from 3.38 to 
3.07 were generated for6ofthestatements; another 6 statements generated mean scores ranging 
from 2.97 to 2.90; 4 statements generated mean scores ranging from 2.89 to 2.77; and 4 
statements generated mean scores at or below 2.74. H ence, students appear more likely to agree 
w i th th e statem en ts about th ei r m arketi n g cou rses th an to d i sagree. 


Factorsidentified in Student Perceptions 

Thethird research obj ectiveof this study was to identify underlying dimensionsthat comprise 
secondary students' perceptions about marketing courses. A pre-existing data structure was not 
assumed. Exploratory principle axes factor analysis with vari max rotation was used to identify 
latent factors underlying students' perceptionsabout their marketing education courses. 

Factor analysis is used for the purpose of parsimony and to provide a simpler explanation and 
m ore m ean i n gf u I o rgan i zati o n u n d erl y i n g a set of m easu res th an keep i n g th e m easu res i n tact can 
provide(Tinsley& Tinsley, 1987). Based on the scree plot (F igure 1) and thenumber of Eigen 
valuesgreaterthan one, a 3-factor solution was selected and accounted for 43.89% of thetotal 
variance. All scale items with a factor loading of .30 or higher were considered in determining the 
underlying dimension of each factor (seeTable 3). 


Scree Plot 



Factor Number 

Figure 1. Scree plot illustrating the3-factor solution resulting from factor analysis 
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Factor one, Persona/ Rel evance, explained 16.76% ofthetotal variance and included 8 items. Five 
itemsloadingon factor one related to how students personally valuetakingthemarketingcourse 


and consisted of statement numbers 11, 12, 13, 17, and 18 (eg., 1 am glad 1 enrolled in this 
course). Theremaining statements, (4, 5, and 15) dealt with how students personally valued the 
information and assignmentsprovided in thecourse(e.g., 1 likethetypeofprojectsand assignments 
we do in thiscoursd. 

Tabl e 3 

Factor Loadinasbv Vari max Rotation for PerceDtions of Students Enrolled in a Secondary 

M arketi no Education Proaram 

Perception 

Scale 

Statements 

Factor 1 
Personal 
Relevance 

Factor 2 

Educational 

Value 

Factor 3 

Life 

Skills 

h 2 

11 

.706(.50) 

_ 

_ 

.59 

12 

,674(.45) 

- 

- 

.57 

15 

,602(.36) 

- 

- 

.41 

17 

■575( .33) 

- 

- 

.54 

18 

,534(.29) 

- 

- 

.52 

4 

,520(.27) 

- 

- 

.47 

13 

.474(23) 

- 

- 

.30 

5 

.306( .09) 

- 

- 

.12 

3 

- 

636( .41) 

- 

.45 

2 

- 

,662(.44) 

- 

.58 

19 

- 

.554( .31) 

- 

40 

14 

- 

,542(.29) 

- 

.44 

1 

- 

.426( . 18) 

- 

.46 

20 

- 

,412(.17) 

- 

.34 

16 

- 

,374(.14) 

- 

.18 

8 

- 

.350(.12) 

- 

.20 

7 

- 

- 

,640(.41) 

.58 

6 

- 

- 

,619( .38) 

.58 

9 

- 

- 

.589(.35) 

.51 

10 

- 

- 

.549( .30) 

.54 

Eigen value 

3.35 

3.10 

2.33 

8.78 

% total 

16.76 

15.50 

11.63 

43.89 

% of trace 

.382 

.353 

.265 

100% 

(common variance) 





Factor two, Educational Value consisted of 8 itemsand explained 15.50% ofthetotal variance. 
F ive of these statements (1, 2, 3, 8, and 20) related totheeducational valueofthecourse after 
graduating from high school and dealt with post-secondary education as well as employment 
(eg., T hiscoursepreparesmefor education after high school, and! hiscourseteachesmemath skills 
needed by workers in thebusinessworld). Statements 14 and 16 referred totheeducational rigor of 
themarketing course (eg., Theprojectsand assignments required in thiscoursearechallengingfor 
m Finally, item 19 expressed increased interest in a career related to the course subject matter 
sinceen rolling. 
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The remai n i ng four statements, 6, 7, 9, and 10 loaded on factor three, LifeSkills Factor three 
accounted for 11.63% of the total variance. These statements identified skills needed by all 
employees regaidlessof their specialty area (eg., T hi scourseimprovesmy ability to get along with 
other people, especially in the workplace. 


Influence and Comparison of Select Variables 

Thefinal research objectiveof thisstudy was to examinetheinfluenceof select variables 
(e.g., gender, grade level , career objective, post-graduation plans, and reasonsfor enrolling) on 
students' perceptions about marketing courses. I terns loading on the three factors id entitled 
through theresultsof thefactor analysisweresummed to form three composite variables: (a) 
Personal R el ev a nce(b) Educational Value and (c)C /feSA:/7/s(seeT able 3). T hese composite 
variables wereused asdependentvariablesin AN 0 VAsthat examined theinfluencesand 
compared differences of select variables. A complete report of AN OVA results is presented in 
T able4. T able 5 i ncl udes the meansfor variables where significance was found. 

Table 4 

Analysis of VariancetAN 0 VA) for Student Perceptions 


Independent Variable 

F-Value 

df 

Factor 1 
Personal 
Relevance 

Factor 2 
Educational 
Value 

Factor 3 

Life 

Skills 

Gender 

1 

1.30 

.08 

2.62 

G rad e level 

3 

3.58* 

2.73* 

3.73* 

Other M arketing Courses 

2 

2.44 

1.48 

1.28 

Post graduation plans 

6 

.90 

1.20 

1.42 

G rades usually earned in school 

3 

3.45* 

4.89** 

1.49 

Currently employed 

1 

.09 

.52 

.09 

H ours worked per week 

4 

2.68* 

1.54 

.85 

1 nvolvement in cooperativetraining 

2 

1.28 

.47 

.19 

Current job source 

4 

.63 

.58 

.83 

Career information source 

9 

2.50* 

2.45* 

2.58* 

Reason for enrolling in course 

9 

3.51** 

2.76* 

1.66 

Educational level of mother 

5 

1.98 

.51 

.94 

Educational level of father 

5 

2.12 

1.07 

1.78 


*- p<0.05, **-p<0.01 


An examination of the influence of grade level on student perceptions revealed significant 
differenceson all threefactors: (a )Personal Relevance F_(3, 349) =3.58, £<.05; (b)Educational 
1/a/ue, F_(3,348) =2.73, p. < .05; and (c)LifeSkills, F(3,349) =3. 73, £<.05. M ean scores 
produced by 11 th graderswereslightly higher than mean scoresof students in other grade levels 
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on all three factors. H owever, 10 th and 12 th graders had mean scoresthat were close to themean 
scores generated by 11 th graders on all three factors. N inth gradershad thelowest mean scoreson 
Personal Re/evanceofthemarketingcourse, its Educational Value and LifeSki I Is 

Students' grades earned in school generated significant differenceson factor 1, Personal Relevance 
£(3,349) =3. 45, £<.05 and factor 2, Educational l/a/uq £(3,348) =4. 89, £<.01. Students 
reporting they earned mostlyAs, Bs, and Cswerealmost as equally positiveon both factors. 
H owever, students making mostly C 'shad higher mean scoreson both factors than students 
making mostly B'sand higher mean scores than thosemaking A'son th eEducational Va/ueofthe 
course. N ot surprisingly, students reporting they earned mostly D 'shad thelowest mean scores 
when examiningPersona/ RelevanceandEducational l/a/ueoftheirmarketingcourse. 


Tabl e 5 

M ean Scores on theT hree F actorsfor Independent Variables WhereSianificanceWas Found 


1 ndependent Vari able 

F actor 1 
Personal 
Relevance 

M_ 

Factor 2 
Educational 

Val ue 

M_ 

Factor 3 

Life 

Skills 

M_ 

Grade Level: 

gth 

19.25 

17.75 

8.75 

10 h 

24.43 

22.21 

12.21 

11 th 

25.54 

22.76 

12.19 

12 th 

24.68 

21.98 

11.71 

Grades Usually Earned in School: 

M ostlyAs 

25.32 

22.43 

_ 

M ostly Bs 

24.55 

21.92 

- 

M ostly C s 

25.02 

22.54 

- 

M ostly D s 

17.00 

13.00 

- 

M ostly F's 

- 

- 

- 

Reason for Enrolling in Program: 

Thought it would help me get a good job 

25.44 

23.21 

- 

Thought it would help mein college 

24.72 

22.90 

- 

Liked the teacher 

26.32 

22.95 

- 

Thought it would beeasyto pass 

23.00 

21.87 

- 

N eeded the credit 

23.18 

20.27 

- 

Friend recommended itto me 

25.32 

22.25 

- 

G uidance counselor recommended it 

23.73 

22.27 

- 

Wanted to get out of school early 

23.75 

21.01 

- 

Interested in thesubj ect 

26.37 

23.02 

- 

Other 

26.71 

23.04 


H oursWorked: 

10 or less 

27.36 

_ 

_ 

11 to 20 

25.38 

- 

- 

21 to 30 

24.48 

- 

- 

31 to 40 

24.00 

5 7 





Career Information Source: 


Parents 

24.41 

21.93 

11.65 

Teacher in thisclass 

26.42 

23.55 

12.58 

Other teachers 

23.87 

21.70 

11.30 

Other adults 

25.38 

21.08 

11.75 

Friends 

23.17 

22.28 

12.22 

Guidance counselor 

25.05 

22.16 

11.00 

School career center 

24.82 

22.68 

12.23 

Books 

26.80 

25.00 

13.80 

M agazines, newspapers, television 

24.59 

21.43 

11.44 

Other 

23.39 

20.84 

11.19 


Another significant difference wasfound between thevariable, hours worked per week on factor 
1, Personal Relevance; F (4,305) =2. 68, £<.05. Students reporting they worked over 40 hours 
perweek generated thelowest mean scores towardsthepersonal relevanceof themarketing 
course. Students working 10 hoursor lessaweek had the highest mean scores. 


Students' career information sourcewasfound to besignificanton all three factors: (a )Personal 
Relevancet (9,343) =2. 50, £<.05; (b) Education a I Value F (9,342) =2. 45, £<.05; and (c )Life 
Ski 11$ F(9, 343) =2. 58, £<.05. Students reporting they used books as a source, generated the 
highest mean scoreon all factors, indicating that these students perceived their marketing course 
to ha vePersonal RelevanceandEducational l/a/ueaswell asdevelopL/feSMs Studentswho use 
th ei r m arketi n g teach ers as th ei r career inform ati on sou rce gen erated th e secon d h i gh est m ean 
scoreson all threefactors. Students using their friendsas their career information source produced 
thelowest meanswith regard to themarketingcourse'sP ersona/ Relevance Studentsusing other 
resources not identified had thelowest means when referring to thecourse'sE ducati onal Value 
The least positive resource when comparing career information sourceswithL/feSk/7/swas 
students' guidancecounselors. 


SignificantdifFerences werefurther discovered between students' reasonsfor enrolling in marketing 
courses and factor 1,F(9,343) =3. 51, £<.01, and factor 2., F(9, 342) =2.76, £ <.05. W ith 
regardstoPersona/ Re/ evance those students who took thecoursebecause they thought it would 
be easy to pass were the least positive. T hose studentswho took the marketing course for reason s 
not identified were themost positive toward Personal Relevance Students interested in the 
subject matter and thosewho liked theteacher were almost as equally positive towarcl Personal 
Relevance Studen ts who took themarketi ng course becausethey needed thecredit were theleast 
positive regardingtheE ducational Va lueof the course. Studentswho thought thecourse would 
help them get a good job after high school, students interested in the subject, and studentswho 
took thecourse for unidentified reasons recorded themost positi ve responses aboutEducational 
Va lueof the course. 


CONCLUSIONSAND DISCUSSION 

The perceptions of students toward themarketing courses in which they were enrol led are 
examined in thisexploratory study. According to findingsofthisstudy, students' perceptions 
can besummarized by threefactors: (a )Personal Relevance(b)Educational Valueand (c )Life 
Sk/7/s The personal valueof themarketing courses and information and assignmentsprovided in 
courses to students are compiled in factor 1. Factor 2 includes items measuring the extent to 
which themarketing courses provided educational gain. Statements included in factor 3 were 
specific lifeski llsneeded by all persons. Results suggested that students' perceptionsof marketing 
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courses differed depending on their grade level, grades usually earned, hoursworked per week, 
career information source, and reason for enrolling in course, 

Perceptionsof thevalueof other vocational courseswere similarly summarized in previous 
research conducted by Ruff(1993),Womble, etal, (1995), andjones, etal. (1997). H owever, 
onedifferencedid surfacein thisstudy; three factors rather than two emerged from thefactor 
analysis structure. The newly identified factor wasfactor 3, LifeSkills 

There are three reasons why a third factor may have surfaced in thisanalysisand notin theother 
studies conducted by Ruff (1993), Worn bleet al. (1995), and Jones etal. (1997). First, this 
study included a larger percentage of employed students than did theother research studies. 
Second, students in this study tended to work more hours per week than did the students in the 
previousstudies. And, third, morestudentsin thisstudy than in theother three studies reported 
being actively involved in a cooperative on-the-job training experience. 

M arketing education wasoriginally established asacooperativeeducational program designed to 
provideon-the-jobexperiencesfor its students and until theVocational Education Act of 1963 
wasfederally mandated asa cooperative program (M arketing Strategy Committee, 1987). Since 
that time, marketing education has been expanded to includea variety of delivery systems 
consisting of cooperative and non-cooperative programs. These fundamental philosophies 
associated with marketing education still impact thecurriculum and may beresponsibleforthe 
findingsidentified in the previous paragraph aswell ascontributetothedevelopmentofthe 
third factor , LifeSkills 

I n thefirst factor, Personal Relevance the recoded statement (item 15), M y teacher has sufficient 
knowledge of this course to teach it, received the highest mean score (M =3.38), indicating that 
students had positive perceptions about the knowledge levels displayed by their teachers and 
their abilities to effectively teach thetopics associated with marketing. In thissamefactor, the 
positive mean scoresfor the recoded statements (item 12 and 11, respectively), / am glad I 
enrolled in thiscourse( M =3.34)andThiscoursewasnotawasteoftimeforme(M =3.25), suggests 
that students areglad to be involved in the marketing courses and that their experiences in these 
courses have been worthwhile. Whileit isdifficultto draw adirect connection to the standards 
set forth by the N BPTS, these findings do suggest marketing teachers' commitment to their 
students, their students' learning, and theirteaching-characteristicsclearly identified in thefirst 
two N BPTS standards (Teachers a re committed to studentsand their learningandTeachers know the 
subjects they teach and how to teach those subjects to student i 1 1 appears, at least from these findings, 
that marketing teachersteachingthecourses examined in this study exhibit commitment to their 
studentsand theirteaching. 

The lowest mean score in factor one, whilestill on the positive end of the L i kert-type seal e, was 
generated for statement five (M =2.87): T heinformation presented in this course is not out of touch 
with the"real world.' 1 The second and last propositionsidentified bytheN BPTSspeak about the 
developmentof real world skillsand useof community resources. M arketing teachers must stay 
in tunewith thehappeningsin thereal-world and should be masters at selecting and infusing 
real world resources from their communities into their daily teaching. This study may indicate 
that the marketing teachers teaching these courses may need to concentrate on bringing in 
additional resources from the "real-world" to energizethei r teaching. M arketingteachersshould 
reach outto theircommunitiesin search of learning resources and growth opportunities. They 



should embrace the overall impact their communities have on their marketing students and 
programs. 

In the second factor, Educational Value statement 1 (This course prepares me for employment ) 
received thehighest mean score(M =3.12), indicating studentsfelt positive about the 
employment preparation provided through their marketing course. Students' abilitiesto apply 
what they have I earned in their classrooms to thereal world areapparentin thesecond proposition 
listed by theN BPTS. It is encouraging that these marketing students were able to connect 
learning in marketing courses to employment. 

Thelowestmean in factor 2 wasfor item number 16: T heprojectsand assignments required in this 
coursearechallengingfor me(M =2.45). W hilethisstatement may not beeasily linked to aspecific 
N BPTS proposition, itisan underlying component in all five. Teachers guided by the standard s 
set forth by theN BPTS are eager to provide students with academic challenges that prepare 
them for real-world opportunities foil owing high school. Students who are not challenged by 
educational experiencesmay becomebored and inactivein theclassroom environment. M arketing 
teachers should strive to become proactive educators, ready to modify their teaching for the 
improvement of their students' learning (Betten hausen, 1998). M arketingteacherswhoseekto 
meet thestandards proposed by theN BPTS will attempt to make their courses challenging and 
will encourage advanced learning from all their students. 

All of the statements in factor 3, LifeSkills had amean scoreof 2.90 or higher, indicating that 
students believed they developed skills needed by employees in the workforce. Again, all five 
propositions posed by theN BPTS can be applied to those general skills being taught and 
su rfacing in thethird factor. According to theN BPTS (1997), vocational educators are essential 
in preparing studentsto embrace a variety of general life skillsthat can beeasily applied acrossa 
range of careers and in avariety of industries. 

Grade level wasfound to bea significant variable in all threefactors. It is not surprising that 11th 
gradersheld morepositiveviewsofPersona/ RelevanceEducational Value andL/feSAc/7/sthan 10f h 
or 9 th graders. Eleventh graderstend to be in their first or second year of the marketing program 
and much of what they are learning is new and fresh. M any of these students have recently 
started working and seriously thinking about their futures. T herefore, it isprobably easy for 
them to apply information provided in marketing courses. It may, however, seem surprising that 
11 th graders were also more positive than their 12 th grade counterparts. H owever, by the 12 th 
grade many students in marketing education programs arein their third year. Bythistime, it may 
be that much being taught in marketing courses seems repetitive and students' abilitiesto apply 
valuefrom these courses become clouded by previous learning experiences. Referring back to the 
propositionsidentified by theN BPTS, marketing teachers must becommitted to their students' 
learning and they must be responsiblefor managing and monitoring that learning. It is necessary 
that marketing teachers enrich their advanced students' learning with avariety of strategies and 
challenging opportunities that increase their abilitiesto link theclassroom with their future 
career and educational aspirations. TheN BPTS (1997) callsfor vocational teachers to develop 
educational activities that lead to mastery of student knowledge. 

Students' grades usually earned in school werefound to besignifi cant in factor 1 and factor 2. It 
is not surprising that average and above average students, those making As, Bs, orCs, had 
significantly higher means than those maki ng Ds. Studentsmaking mostly Ds are likely to be 
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disinterested in school regardlessof thecourseand may beunableto distinguish itspersonal 
relevanceor educational value. H owever, theN BPTS states that vocational teachers should be 
dedicated to successfully edu eating all studentsregardlessof their abilities. M arketing teachers 
need to assess the needs of students in their programs making mostly D sand attempt to develop 
instructional activitiesthat will spark thei r interest and ignite their learning processes. H opefully, 
educational growth in marketingclassroomsforthesestudentswill create a synergistic effect in 
their other school subjects and in their career hopes for thefuture. 

The number of hours students spent working per week revealed a significant find ingin factor 1, 
Personal R elevanceof marketing courses. Themoiehoursthat students reported working, theless 
personal relevance they reported in thecourse. Thisfinding may seem startling to marketing 
educators. It may seem that increased working hours would lead to expanded opportunitiesfor 
students to apply concepts learned in thecourseand thereby increasing personal relevance. 
H owever itappearsfrom this study that course relevancy begins to lessen after 10 hoursof work. 

School administratorshavelong debated the effectiveness of on-the-job training experiences. 
They frequently are concerned that time spent working decreased students’ time studying 
(Swope& Wrisley, 1995). 1 1 may be that students who spend so many hourson-th e-job do not 
see much relevance from their marketing courses because much of what is learned in their 
classrooms has already been learned in the working environment. It may be that students who 
work long hours aretired when attending school and areunableto gain or recognize the 
marketing courses' personal relevance. Consequently, thisfinding suggests a need to closely 
monitor the learning that takes place on-the-job as well as the number of hours their students 
spend at worksites. Such a need issupported by Swope and Wrisley who suggeststhat administrators 
will likely continueattemptsto decrease students' working hours and theposition held by 
N BPTS (1997) that marketing teachers become responsiblefor managing and monitoring their 
students' learning. 

Another interpretation of the significant finding related to the number of hours worked maybe 
linked to theamount of work-based experience students gain by working increased hours. 
Students may discover that classroom content isout-of-touch with practice in business, causing 
their marketing course to become impractical or irrelevant and making the relevancy of the 
marketing course decrease. According to theN BPTS (1997), vocational teachers must possess a 
powerful understanding of thesubject(s) they teach. Therefore, marketing teachers have a 
responsibility to their profession and their students to remain highly knowledgeable about 
marketing skills, content, trends, and developments. 

Another area from the study that may impact the number of hours worked by students is 
stu den ts i d en ti fi ed j ob sou roe A I arge percen tage of studentsindi cated thattheyobtainedtheirjob 
through family and friend connections (54%) or other unidentified sources(35.7%). M arketing 
teachers ranked much lowerasasourceforthatcooperativeexperience(8.4%). For cooperative 
experiencesto be valuable, marketing teachers need to beactively involved in thesel ection and 
evaluation of appropriatecommunity resources and cooperativeplacements(N BPTS, 1997). 

T he variable, students' career information source, wasfound to be significant on all three factors. 
Students who relied most heavily on booksand their marketing teachers for career information 
wereableto gainPersona/ RelevanceandEducational Valuefrom their marketing course. These 
students also recognized the! /feSk/Z/sbeing taught. It may seem surprising that students would 
rely on thei r friends and families when obtaining a current job but on their marketing teacher 
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when obtaining career information. H owever it may bethatstudentsdonotseetheircurrentjob 
asa potential career and obtain that job based on what happensto be available. H owever when 
thinking about lifelong career optionstheir marketing education teacher becomes morevaluable, 
relevant, and knowledgeable. W hilethisfindingispositive, it highlights theneed for marketing 
teachers' involvement in job selections, evaluations, and monitoring. 

The last variable found significant in factor 1 and 2 was reason for enrolling in the marketing 
course. Students' interest in marketing increased thePersona/ RelevanceandEducational Value of 
thecoursaTheN BPT S (1997) utges vocational teachersto advancetheknowledgeof vocational 
su bj ect matter th rough a vari ety of strategies: creati on of en gagi n g I earn i n g acti vi ti es, gu i d i n g of 
students through advanced topics, and use of diversified materialsand resources. M arketing 
teachersneed to learn and apply methodsforengagingthemindsoftheirstudentswhile 
manifesting aconsistent desirefor information about marketing occupationsand careers. M arketing 
education classrooms should befilled with excitement and intrigue. 

Summary 

This study represents one exploratory approach to attempt to clarify thefunction and valueof 
marketing education courses offered atthehigh school level usingtheresponsesof students 
enrolled in a marketing course. Thefive propositions established by the N BPT S have been used 
asaphilosophical framework on which to connect these findings. Findingsfrom thisstudy 
providea better understanding of the characteri sti cs of students enrolled in marketing education 
courses and their percepti ons about their experiences in these courses. A majority of study 
findings werepositive. H owever, marketingeducation'sabilityto remain viable in thisnew 
millennium will bedependent upon marketing educators' abilitiesto stay in tune with their 
students' perceptionsaswell their abilitiesto deliver quality courses and programs. 

M arketing programs, likemany vocational programsacrossthenation, havebeen experiencing 
dropsin enrollment. M arketing education teachersmust be able to create, implement, maintain, 
and advanceprogramsthatareinteresting, useful, challenging, and valuabletodiversegroupsof 
present and future students. To accomplish these encompassing tasks successfully, marketing 
teachersneed to examinetheir students' perceptionson a regular basis. TheN BPTS propositions 
can help marketingteachersstructureandevaluatetheir findings. Comparing student perceptions 
about their marketing courses with standardsfor quality teaching can help marketing teachers 
undertakeappropriatecourseand program modificationsnecessary to enhance overall marketing 
education programsaswell as meet the educational and career aspirationsof their students. 
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